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AN IMPORTANT TINTORETTO 

A N important figure subject by Tinto- 
f\ retto, The Miracle of the Loaves 
/ \ and Fishes, a type of work rarely 
-*• **seen outside of Venice, was bought 
by the Museum from the Leland Fund in 
April and is now shown in Gallery 30. It 
is an unrecorded example and comes from 
an anonymous collection in England. 
Tintoretco's wall painting of the same 
subject in the upper hall of the Scuola 
di San Rocco in Venice, which was 
painted at some time between 1580 and 
1594, has a different expression, though 
the arrangements of the central group in 
each resemble one another to a certain 
degree. The Museum's picture is more 
like the Gathering of the Manna in San 
Giorgio Maggiore than any other of the 
famous works, resembling that painting 
in its remarkable landscape, in the scat- 
tered disposition of the figures, and above 
all in the treatment of the distant crowd. 

Our picture, like these, is of the artist's 
later time and was also intended for the 
decoration of a definite place, as is indi- 
cated by its large size — 5 feet 2 inches by 
13 feet 6 inches. Dr. J. Paul Richter con- 
siders it to have been commissioned by 
some fraternity which supported a hos- 
pital and an orphanage, basing his opin- 
ion on the presence in the composition 
of the white-robed figures on the plain in 
the distance, evidently a brotherhood, and 
of the ladies in the foreground, whom he 
considers to represent the patronesses of 
the institution. This would be quite in 
accord with the temperament of the time 
which demanded the introduction into 
sacred pictures of the portraits of the don- 
ors and their families or of the notabilities 
of the society which ordered the work. 
The incongruity of their appearance in 
the holy scene might thus be explained. 
They are gorgeously dressed and fashion- 
able ladies who occupy themselves intently 
with care of naked babies, to the exclu- 
sion of the miracle. Only one seems in- 
terested in what is happening — she in the 
low-cut red dress and with the elaborately 
braided hair, supporting the half-nude 
man, who, though his muscular develop- 



ment seems vigorous enough, is undoubt- 
edly intended to represent the sick and 
the destitute in the company. 

'The pattern underlying the composi- 
tion," says Dr. Richter, "is one which 
attracted Tintoretto throughout his life 
and is the formal base of many of his pic- 
tures. It may be called the rose pattern, 
and here takes the form of single figures or 
groups arranged rhythmically about a well- 
marked center, and connected with it, as 
the petals of a flower are with its corona, 
by a series of flowing overlapping lines. 
Well-known examples of the use of this 
theme are the 'Paradiso' in the Palazzo 
Ducale, Venice, and the study for it in the 
Louvre." 

In the middle of the picture, standing 
on high ground in front of a little stream, 
is the figure of Christ. He receives from a 
sturdy boy, the lad who had the five barley 
loaves and the two small fishes, the bread 
which he is handing to Saint Andrew at his 
right. The latter hesitates to receive it, 
and points with both hands to the com- 
pany as though questioning the utility 
of attempting to feed so many with such 
slight means. Before them on the ground 
is a platter with the two fishes. 

About this central group, the corona of 
the composition, to use Dr. Richter's simile, 
is placed the circle of the multitude. The 
figures in the foreground are truly like 
petals of a flower — ladies in rich dresses 
of red, orange, brown, and opalescent gray, 
with pearls and jewels and fantastic head- 
dresses. They sit on the hillside singly or 
in groups, and those who are not watching or 
fondling the babies, talk to one another, 
one would say, on indifferent topics. A 
few long-bearded old men of the sort that 
Tintoretto delighted in, clothed in drap- 
eries which contrast with the modish 
gowns of the women, are also there, but 
those to whom the painter leads the spec- 
tator are the great ladies. 

The picture is crowded with figures. 
Some whose heads only show above the 
banks are at the water's edge. Others are 
on the opposite shore near arched caves 
or on the hillside walking down rude steps 
or higher up lolling in pleasant places under 
the trees. The innumerable people who 
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fill the plain stand reverently as though 
waiting for the marvel, but the conspicu- 
ous figures enjoy themselves like guests at 
a fete champetre. 

It is a characteristic Venetian interpre- 
tation of the story of the multitude that 
Christ compassioned, fearingthat were they 
sent away without food they would faint 
on the way, as they had been following 
him for three days. The picture of the 
miracle is a splendid 
pageant, glorifying 
the ostentation of 
gorgeous costumes 
and the pride of 
young women in 
their exuberant 
beauty and health. 
The boy who holds 
the bread up to 
Christ struggles un- 
der the weight of 
the few small loaves 
as though they were 
the wherewithal for 
a lordly banquet, 
typifying in his 
attitude, it may be, 
the power of the 
miracle in that he 
carries the food 
which will satisfy 
so many thousands. 

The impetuosity 
and swiftness of the 
painting (it must 
have been done in 
a couple of days), its invigorating spon- 
taneity, the sensuous color, the aristocracy 
and pride of the people, all the greatest 
qualities of the picture, in fact, remove 
it from the story which was its start- 
ing-point, or the sacramental associations 
which early artists gave to the subject. 
But a successful work of art has no faults. 
Our picture, though it lacks the significance 
of the sacred narratives of the miracle, 
gives instead a gracious and noble vision 
of a Venetian holiday out of doors, as the 
"most daring painter in the world" 
imagined it, and taken as such it leaves 
nothing to be desired. 

B. B. 
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A ROMAN PORTRAIT BUST 

A MONG the more important acquisi- 
/\ tions that the Museum has made 
/"% recently is the Roman bust which 
^ *ms reproduced in the accompany- 
ing illustrations. It was purchased of 
a dealer in the latter part of 1912, and 
is now exhibited at the top of the main 
staircase. The place is one of especial 
distinction, but the 
bust will be found 
quite worthy of it, 
as it is one of the 
finest pieces of 
sculpture which the 
Museum has yet 
purchased, a splen- 
did example of 
Roman portraiture 
at its best, and in 
a remarkably bril- 
liant state of pre- 
servation, the head 
itself having suf- 
fered no damage 
whatever. 

The subject is un- 
known and we have 
no clue to his iden- 
tity, but the style 
of themodelling and 
the shape of the 
bust enable us to 
fix his date approxi- 
rait bust mately in the last 

years of the Repub- 
lic or the beginning of the Empire; in 
other words, we may presume that he was 
a contemporary of Julius Caesar and 
Augustus. Certainly he was a typical Old 
Roman in the best sense of the term, a 
man of strong and rather grim personality, 
indomitable will, and high intelligence, 
whose life had been given to serious affairs, 
and who had been a power in those affairs, 
whether they were of business or of state. 

In the manner in which these traits have 
been reproduced by the sculptor we have 
an admirable illustration of the character- 
istics that distinguished the Roman por- 
traitists of that period from their Greek 
predecessors, who could not resist the 



